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[PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Axor HONOUR TO THE BRAVE! 

th HER pean of glory — another deep-toned voice of victory is 
f Bri Be to us from the shores of Indian rivers, and the battle-fields 
TUrture might! Our countrymen—native and colonial—of home 
its a md of the proud distant brotherhood which has blended 
Wit Ons with our sway — have again proved their identity 
British GLAND in hearts and arms, and have struck from every 
of y le SE thrilling responses to the ancient music of glory 
fought ; Our soldiers have been the harpers wherever they have 
Conrtehi he same enthusiasm —the same invincibility — the 
the ois of danger — the defiance of exhaustion by fatigue — 
as it pisemortal and indomitable spirit working out its prowess, 
fame Worked before through whole histories of peril and of 
latest Nose come to us again— these are the blazing stars of 
form 2 wa Phs — lustrous and unquenchable as the fires of our 

s! 


ar : . 
fo ie wear again the badges of honourable conquest, which 


bee x natural accompaniment to British war, wherever it has 
9f th NECI by treachery, or originated in the crime or cruelty 
among ed It has been aroused to crush. The Lion only roars 
the Br rophies which shall stir him through all the endurance of 
bloog. ‘Osh name. banners tattered in the strife of victory — 
hon Swords tangled among laurels — brows bearing witnesses of 
Tepont their seams and scars! The last Indian victories only 


tribute 9 Us a lesson of gratitude, and call upon us to re-echo our 
Sof * Honour To THE BRAVE !” 

from o Seat result of Vicrory as a climax of the intelligence 

Pectatio, DUE empire in the East, was foreshadowed to ex- 

Y the imperfect information that preceded it, and may 


be ga; 
al 
oft d to have been anticipated on all hands. 
o-day re 


“ticipation, 
awh 
Son 
little 
its 

gla 


But our columns 
cord much that is within — much that was beyond 
The triumph was visioned to us, without the awful 
of its terribly-extorted price— we saw how much 
è gained, but not how much would go to gain it — the 
Slory seemed heralded unto the national spirit, but we 
=e Re heavily the dirge of death was to follow it with 
eae amentation — how much and how mournfully the 
trea x ust be absorbed in grief. In the sacrifice of blood and 
of Eno: which Wan has once more extorted from the nationality 
hag indeed 262 — from their bravery, fidelity, and devotion — it 
à ee ae to enforce upon civilisation its greatest and 
Ut War h nt Philosophy—the Christian Philosophy of PEACE ! 
lesson . , nas this time taught only too dreadfully the grand PEACE 
Trepp m> elas! the moral warns us from the tombs of more than 
Althoy eee FRIENDs, COUNTRYMEN, and BROTHERS; and 
Were, Me Ey lie together in a common grave of glory, and, as it 
ad fa - Sa! to make more and more imperishable the love 
Part o p ee for which they died, yet their lives were 
Ittep Ope and love in England; and true and holy and 
75 will be wept for them from the best home-springs of 
; and a nation’s grief, glistening through her 
» Shall bedew, though it can never tarnish, the shin- 


inge Soe 
N “ptio TR: ; 
blest m that is epitaphed upon her soldiers’ tombs ! 


d f gratitud beautiful of mortal sorrows —those which gush 
Voteq ch ude of a nation —are shed by a country over her 


Peri ren, and hallow by her affliction the glory which 
We Conf, 9 preserve | 
n ess that the d 
°Casione 
8Teeteg US 50 
te 


eep and religious impressiveness of this 
other emotion, among the tumult natu- 
Y the splendid announcements of vietory that 
loudly from the East. From that magnificent 
“Mpire — the largest ‘and grandest aggregate of 


every 


human sway the world has ever seen bestowed upon a single 
people—its appointed governors —the warrior-generals of Eng- 
land —have become as it were the historians of a new immortality 
for her, in the brilliant achievements of her troops. "These sol- 
dier-historians write like men stirred with the enthusiastic ardour 
and excitement which events have called forth around them, and 
which it shall be long before tranquillity can lull back into repose. 
They are in the midst of joys and triumphs of regrets and griefs. 
They may be sensible — under their fearful responsibilities and 
vast command — of some blood shed needless — of some precau- 
tions forgotten — of some foresight absent, that might have better 
armed them for their surprise. We confess we are not prepared 
for such considerations now. In the first blush — in the tremen- 
dous truth of their national narrative, criticism is paralysed and 
censure's darts are blunt. Doubtless the acts themselves, and the 


The national pride 


and the national loss are all in all; and, apart from all things, 
they will have their gushings of glory and of grief. The battles 
of MoopkEE, FEROZESHUHUR, and FEnozrronz are flashing now 
like meteors upon the mind of the country. Three victories have 
been won by British soldiers, under circumstances by which any 
but British soldiers must have been utterly dismayed! Our army, 
in a state of surprise — exhausted by long marches —- fevering 


labour and intense thirst, with hasty meals, scanty rest, and all 
the elements of weakness upon them, except their own indomi- 
table hope, bravery, and resolution — pride in the nationality of 
their cause, and a courageous reliance upon lion-hearted leaders — 
were opposed to an enemy fierce, formidable, and prepared — of 
numbers more than three times exceeding their own — with ord- 
nance as complete, extensive, and efficient as was ever brought 
into a field —their infantry protected by jungles — their en- 
trenchments snared with mines — at all this disadvantage, and 
against all this force, did they match their unequal power, making 
it in the end more than equal, not only all unconquerable, but 
all-conquering, by the British valour with which they were 
endued. Through a career of three victories, they conquered on, 
routing the SIKH soldiers through the storm of cloud, seeing their 
brave officers and true-hearted comrades fall around them in 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ROBERT SALE.—BIVOUAC OF THE VICTORS OF MOODKEE, 


policy that has led to them, deserve an enlarged moral contem- | unprecedented numbers, and yet loud with the cheer of hope until 
plation, which no high-souled and true-spirited Englishman can 
be at this moment calm enough to bestow. 


it changed into the shout of triumph. They encountered the 
mines of their daring enemy, stormed his entrenchments, charged 
with their unswerving bayonets, and took his batteries at the 
muzzles and over the carriages of his reeking guns. Sixty thou- 
sand SIKHS were vanquished, and thirty thousand GrovEPURRAS 
driven back upon their fatal Sutlej, in those memorable encoun- 
ters — near a hundred pieces of ordnance were captured — and 
upon that tremendous field of sacrifice and victory were added 
ten thousand lustres to the British name. 
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TORONTO. 


In our last week's paper we gave a brief history of the United 
Province of Canada, with an engraved map of the river St. Law- 
rence, and a view of Quebec: butin our statements we omitted to 
say that Montreal is now the capital of the colony, the seat of 

overnment having been settled in that city by, we believe, Lord 

urham, and this, though Montreal is much further up the St. 
Lawrence, is expected to 
afford great satisfaction to 
the colonists generally, as it 
forms a more intermediate 
point than Quebec between 
the United Province and the 
back settlements. 

The river St. Lawrence 
forms the only mode for traffic 
by means of a commercial 
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harbour, which is a capacious and fine one, and every facility abounds 
for converting a portion into an extensive dockyard; but the little 
attention and care which Canada has received until lately from the 
government athome has caused much ignorance and mischief to 
arise. After losing the United States, the colony was looked upon 


as a mere source of patronage, in which youths at school in England 
held patent places, and performed their official duties by deputies, 
whose only object was to get as much money (no matter how) as 


marine, and, as we have al- 
ready stated, it forms a junc- 


Of these Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, and Lake Huron are those of 
most importance to the interests of the colonies, as being interme- 
diate between the United States and Canada, and consequently re- 
quire armaments to protect the shores from aggression, and to pre- 
vent smuggling. At present the means of defence are but small. 
Ontario and Huron have but two or three armed steamers and 4 
small schooner; and on Huron, where there is a small naval establish- 
ment, there is but one steamer in ordinary, though we believe 
another is building. King- 
ston has two or three steamers 
in ordinary, and one in com- 
mission; but here, too, there 
are one or two vessels on the 
stocks. The * United Service 
Gazette" drew the attention 
of government to the ne- 
glected state of our frontiers 
some time since, and from 
what has and is taking place 
we have reason to believe 


with success. A great num- 


tion with Lake Ontario. 
Upon the north shore of this 
lake, about 40 miles from the 
west end of Burlington Bay, 
560 miles from Quebec, 390 


ber of heavy guns have bee? 


from Montreal, 180 from 
Kingston, and 75 from Nia- 
gara, is the city of Toronto, 
which in the time of the 
French was merely a small 
palisadoed fort, with only a 
few wigwams DEAE to 
some poor Indians. In 1793 
the site was ordered to be sur- 
veyed by Governor Simcoe, 
and the country found to be 
uninhabited, and the ground 
thickly covered with forest 
trees down to the water's 
edge. ‘These were directed 
to be cleared away, and a 
town laid out on the shores of 
a convenient harbour, which 
Governor Simcoe named 
York, and it subsequently 
became the capital of Upper 
Canada, which was removed 
to Kingston at the first union 
of the two provinces. This 
name it continued to bear till 
in 1834 Sir John Colborne 
elevated it to the rank of a 
city, and restored its original 
designation— Toronto. 

The site appears to have 
been fixed upon on account 
of the harbour, whose en- 
trance, however, has been 
much neglected, and is now nearly closed up by the sand which 
sweeps round and forms its security. The locality is low and 
marshy, but the ground gradually rises in the interior, and the forest 
is almost impenetrable. The prosperity of Toronto does not seem 
at the outset to have been very great, as upwards of twenty years 
after its being founded the total number of inhabitants did not exceed 
1200; in 1826 it amounted to 1670; in 1836 it was 9652, and from 
this period the increase was rapid, for three years afterwards it was 
15,000, and at the present time cannot be much less than 20,000. 

The principal streets of the city are six, running parallel to the 
shore, and about two miles each in length, crossed by other streets at 
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right angles for a mile inland. The distinctive modes of building 
may be easily traced, the houses originally being formed of wood ; 
but as fires have frequently occurred, the spaces have been filled up 
by handsome habitations of brick, as the subsoil of the district is 
chiefly of good clay. The wharfs and piers are generally small and 
inconvenient. It has a great many public structures, but they have 
not much to boast of architectural design in their construction. The 
principal are the Parliament Buildings, the Bank of Upper Canada, 
the city hall and market-house, the college, the lawyers' halls, and 
the English Protestant, Roman Catholic, Scotch, and dissenting 
churches and chapels. ] The church establishment has its bishop of 
Toronto. Education is closely attended to, and there is a flourish- 
ing mechanics' institution, and seven or eight newspapers, one of 
which belongs to the Methodists. 

The appearance of Toronto is that of active industry, and perhaps 
no place in those regions has manifested a more independent spirit 
united to loyalty amongst its inhabitants. Ina great measure sepa- 
rated from land intercourse, except with considerable labour, the 
^ Nas afford.an admirable means of conveying large burdens, and 

| thé Steam vessels afford a quick communication with Kingston and 


^ thé lakes ; in fact, steam navigation has done, and will yet do, more 


- for these remote places than conjecture can possibly anticipate. 
The resources of the country are becoming more and more enlarged, 


-'; and as active industry developes their full value, so will real wealth 


increase. It certainly is much to be regretted that intelligent engi- 
neers have not devised some means for widening the entrance to the 


ordered from the arsenal at 
Woolwich for extensive lan 

fortifications, and steam ves- 
sels with propelling screws 


are in preparation; some, We 


understand, of very large di- 


mensions (1000 tons) pur- 


posely adapted for passing 


through the canals, and with 
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they possibly could, and then return to their native land and enjoy 
their plunder in affluence and ease. 

The recent manifestations of the United States towards hostility 
with England must very naturally have drawn the attention of 
ministers to Canada, where assuredly discontents have prevailed, and 
which it is the duty of all governments to endeavour to remove. 
The adjacency to the United States may be looked upon as hazardous 
to our retention of the United Provinces, but we earnestly hope that 
the Canadians will adhere to the fidelity they have always cherished 
for England, and, in fact, at present, we entertain no fear of a defal- 
cation. Still it is the paramount duty of an executive to give no 
cause for disaffection, but in all ways strive to cement the bond 
which unites the colony to its head. We firmly believe that the con- 
dition of Canada is becoming much better understood, and as this 
progresses in the public mind, the importance of possessing it as one 
of our dependencies will be more clearly ascertained. Nothing can 
be more certain than that the administration of England is awaken- 
ing to the necessity of providing better defence, as active operations 
are now being employed in strengthening our line of frontier, and 
the arsenal of Woolwich has been ordered to make and supply a great 
quantity of artillery for a chain of forts and batteries to repel the in- 
vasion of an enemy, and which accounts from the United Provinces 
state are in preparation to receive the guns. Our conviction is, 
that after all there will be no war, for the United States cannot afford 
it, not even with the foolish declaration of French neutrality, But 
otherwise we have no doubt that the aspiring ambition of our trans- 
Atlantic brethren would plunge them into hostilities; in fact, they 
have declared as much, and in their proud assumptions have taken 
upon themselves to express an opinion that in after times both conti- 
nents of America must receive their laws from Washington. 
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THE LAKES OF CANADA. 


We last week gave a brief account of the dimensions of some of 
the larger lakes of Canada, and we now supply a corrected statement 


embracing the whole. 


Lakes.—Names. Length. | Breadth. domes ce 

— Á— —— ——————————— — — | eee ————— 
x miles. miles feet. 

Superior ` . . . 541 140 1000 43,000 
Huron A . 250 190 860 16,500 
Michigan > 260 90 900 13,500 
Erie . c : 280 63 250 10,900 
Ontario b . 180 80 500 12,600 
Green Bay .. 100 20 — — 
Simcoe ^ . . 40 30 — — 
Saint Clair . . . 35 30 20 — 
George . 25 — — — 
Rice Lake 24 2to5 — — 


flat bottoms, to run into shoa 

water. The communication 
between Toronto and King- 
ston is by means of steam- 
packets, but these are not €x- 
actly suited to the purposes of 
warfare. 

Most of the lakes are well 
supplied with fish, and this 
gives occupation to a race 9 
hardyand resolute men, inure 
to danger, and perfectly ready 
to defend their homes in case 
of being attacked. Consider- 
able commerce in small ves- 
sels is prosecuted on the 
waters of the lakes. 

Our artist has given three 
portraits of individuals en- 
gaged in the marine traffic 5 
a fair specimen of the lake 
seamen, and at times it does 
indeed require a thoroug 
knowledge of seamanship 19 
encounter the heavy gales that 
are frequently experienced 1” 
those inland seas, whilst it 1$ 
absolutely necessary to be well acquainted with the navigation of the 
rapids. 

P here cannot be a doubt that much hostile feeling prevails in the 
United States against the English, and should this break into open 
warfare, attempts will most assuredly be made upon Canada; 1 
therefore becomes a paramount duty of the government to place the 
frontiers in the best possible state of defence. 

Wheat, barley, rye, oats, Indian corn, and buck wheat are pretty 
extensively cultivated in the neighbourhood of the lakes, as well zi 
most of the vegetables raised in England. At Quebec, apples ar 
pears and other hardy fruit grow in abundance, but the peach an 


€ 
grapes do not succeed, though they do at Montreal. On Lake pri 
in the western districts of the Upper Province, peaches, nectar! is- 
and grapes are brought to the highest perfection, and in some 
tricts hemp, flax, and tobacco are successfully cultivated. 
sugar is manufactured from the maple tree, and the spruce fir 15 
in making spruce beer. een 
Kingston and Toronto are the grand entrepóts for goods beoe to 
Montreal and the widely extending settlements along the 
the west. Many towns on the Ontario have only lately “ive 
founded, yet the tide of emigration has been so strong that th€ 
rapidly increasing in population, and bid fair to become greatly 
larged in the course of a few years. sag on 
The Chippeway Indians are dispersed over the land bordering re 
Lakes Superior and Huron. The most numerous of their tt! ce nd 
the Algonquins, who inhabitthe country between Lake Superior fhe 
the upper course of the Ottanea. The Mowhawks live 1” 
countries along the St. Lawrence, and between the lakes On 
Erie, and Huron. They are principally wandering, but some 
have settled in fixed habitations and embraced Christianity- | Jong 
remarkable, however, that the numbers of the Indians have cali- 
been, and still are, progressively decreasing, especially in the Jo 
ties of the European settlements. 
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RESTORATION OF SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS, 


any land is richer in storied monuments of the dead than perhaps 
ate untry in Europe. Her village churches are filled with them. 
tom c 13 perhaps no country in which they have suffered more 
Stition lence and the tasteless guardianship of ignorance or super- 
the task > ow, however, a better spirit is abroad, and in most parishes 
ectural o restoration is proceeding with a just knowledge of archi- 
t Peculiarities and a sacred love of the claims of public or 


i S. 
beg Phic history. In no place is this more apparent than in the 
Rs tiful church of Cobham, in Kent. The chancel of that ** humble 


Moriale Celebrated for a series of brasses, 
IER n the Cobhams and Brookes, the proud ancestors of the 
Vated wi arnleys of Cobham. These have been cleaned and reno- 
of the Ith great care, and they now present an unrivalled exhibition 
Tee me of monumental brass engraving. In addition to these the 

Dcient seats for the officiating priests of the mass and the 


*auti "ERE adir 
utifully carved piscina have been restored to their pristine beauty. 


thirteen in number, me- 
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mument only remains to be repaired — the altar-tomb of Sir 
Lord Cobham, and governor of Calais in the reigns 
- and Mary ; that completed, the early English chancel 
9bham Church will present a perfect monumental his- 
enable t through the long period of five centuries. 
a poent jn ¢ e Public to discriminate and pronounce a correct 
Tief istoricar of future proposed restorations, we have appended 
to q Present al view of monumental architecture from the earliest 
disti times, and we trust to see the styles which it attempts 


ings; Soe 
Cape" Suish Teligious]y preserved against the inroads of — falsely 


i 
Seputchrar Provement, » 


act Ctura] j, numents have in all ages been favourite subjects of 
to 2 ate built oration, according to the taste of the period in which 
Whose a Which is sometimes long after the death of the person 
aft 7 are L they are erected; though, in the generality of cases 
Tt EUM temporary with it, usually, of course, built shortly 
Cia, “PUY also © of the person whose body is interred within, but 
Yin the... Prepared by themselves during their lifetime, espe- 
ase of prelates in the middle ages, The mausoleums of 
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the ancients are too well known to need mention here; but the se- 
pulchral monuments of the middle ages are so numerous, and so 
various, as to require more minute description and classification. 
The earliest monumental tombs found in this country, which can be 
considered as at all of an architectural character, are the stone coffins 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries: the covers of these were at 
first simply coped (en dos d'áne), afterwards frequently ornamented 
with crosses of various devices, and sometimes had inscriptions on 
them ; subsequently they were sculptured with recumbent figures in 
high relief, but still generally diminishing in width from the head to 
the feet, to fit the coffins of which they formed the lids, 

The tombs were sometimes placed beneath low unornamented 
arches or sepulchral recesses, formed within the substance of the 
church wall, usually about seven feet in length, and not more than 
three high above the coflin, even in the centre ; at first circular at the 
top, afterwards obtusely pointed : they often remain when the figure 
or brass, and perhaps the coffin itself, have long disappeared and been 
forgotten, On many tombs of the thirteenth century, there are 


THE CHANCEL OF COBHAM CHURCH, KENT, 


plain pedimental-shaped canopies over the heads of the recumbent 
effigies, the earliest of which contain a pointed trefoliated arched 
recess; towards the end of the century these canopies became gra- 
dually enriched with crockets, finials, and other ecclesiastical details, 
as in the tomb of Edith Astley, in Hillmorton Church, Warwick- 
shire, who died about the close of this century. 

In the reign of Edward I, the tombs of persons of rank began to 
be ornamented on the sides with armorial bearings, and small sculp- 
tured statues, with pedimental canopied recesses; and from these we 
may progressively trace the peculiar minutie and enrichments of 
every style of ecclesiastica] architecture, from that period to the 
Reformation. 

Altar or table-tombs, with recumbent efligies, are common during 
the whole of the fourteenth century; these sometimes appear be- 
neath splendid pyramidica] canopies, or flat festoons. At the be- 
ginning of this century the custom commenced, and during the letter 
part of it prevailed, of inlaying flat stones with brasses; and sepul- 
chral inscriptions, though they had not yet become general, are more 
frequently to be met with. ‘The sides of these tombs are sometimes 
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relieved with niches, surmounted by decorated pediments, each con- 
taining a small sculptured figure, as in the monument of Sir Oliver 
Ingham, at Ingham Church, Norfolk, 1344; sometimes with an 
imitation of a row of windows, as in the monument of a priest, in 
Beverley Minster. Other tombs, about the same period, but more 
frequently in the fifteenth century, were decorated along the sides 
with large square panelled compartments, richly foliated or quatre- 
foiled, and containing shields, as on a monument in Meriden Church, 
Warwickshire. 

Many of the tombs of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries appear 
beneath arched recesses, fixed in, or projecting from, the wall, and 
inclosing the tomb on three Sides; and these were constructed so as 
to form canopies or festoons, which are often of the most elaborate 
and costly workmanship. They are frequently flat at the top, par- 
ticularly in the later period, as in the monument of King, the first 
bishop of Oxford, in Christ Church Cathedral, and a very elegant 
one in Wolstan Church, Warwickshire. These canopies were some- 
times of carved wood, of very elaborate workmanship; and some- 


times the altar-tomb of an earlier date was at a later period enclosed 
within a screen of open-work, with a groined stone canopy, and an 
upper story of wood, forming a mortuary chapel or chantry. 

In the early Part of the sixteenth century the monuments were 
generally of a similar character to those of a preceding age; but 
alabaster slabs, with figures thereon, cut in outline, were frequently 
used. The altar-tombs, with figures in niches, carved in bold relief, 
were also frequently of alabaster, as is that of John Noble, 1552, in 
St. Aldate's Church, Oxford. Towards the middle of this century 
the Italian style of architecture had come into general use, Wade's 
monument in St. Michael's Church, Coventry, 1556, is a good 
example of the mixture of the two styles which then prevailed. 

In the two following centuries every sort of barbarism was intro- 
duced on funeral monuments; but the ancient style lingered much 
longer in some places than in others, particularly in Oxford. The 
tomb of Sir Thomas Pope, founder of Trinity College, who died in 
1558, in the chapel of that society, shows the altar-tomb in its de- 
based form, after the true era of Gothic architecture had passed 
away. 
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HER MAJESTY'S DRAWING ROOM — THE BAND OF THE LIFE GUARDS IN THE SOUTHERN COLOUR COURT. 
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HER MAJESTY'S DRAWING ROOM —A LADY P 


of such influence is proved by the | 
And even if refinement of that kind be 

l and superficial gloss, it is, at all ev 
ncerity of undisguised coarseness. 
. le courtesy, the virtue, 


an occasion. Add to this, 
| Studied pomp of the ladie 
ents, | plumes, trains, 
In every | 
par excellence, of courts, may be | 
however, which, when practised, it does | 


of it in America. 
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HER MAJESTY'S DRAWING ROOM —THE QUEEN, ESCORTED BY 
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t of any former 


and ; : 
Witnes caning One, it presents a scene such as can be nowhere safely be affirmed to be far more tasteful than tha c 
OWered i diee even the lustre of beauty itself is for awhile | period. Under the enlightened guidance of M. Vouillon — the re- 
of th and lost i 
e 


ost in the superior fascination of the scene itself, 
Courtly 


former of court costumes — it has attained in an 
race and dignity displayed in full force on such 


both gracefulness and elegance, and along with those 


eminent degree 
qualities a bold 


not only the surpassing richness but the 
s’ dresses, and the unrivalled display of 
and jewellery. The present female court dress may 
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RESENTED TO THE QUEEN. 


and! picturesque breadth of effect whicl 
leaves a lasting effect on the mind. 
an artist. 


The most gorgeous drawing room of the season is that which is 
held on her Majesty’s birth-day, as it is not only more numerously 
attended than any other, but with additional solemnity. Many of 
these additional circumstances of celebration were observed at the 
drawing room of Thursday last. These, it was understood, were or- 


1 captivates the fancy, and 
Thus the modiste has become 
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A DETACHMENT OF THE LIFE GUARDS, LEAVING ST. JAMES'S PALACE. 


dered in anticipation of the Queen’s birth-day, in consideration of a 
certain event, to which all her Majesty's subjects look forward with 
sympathy, with hope, and with joy. At an early hour the members 
of the royal family arrived in state, escorted by guards of honour, 
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better quality, but the result was in every case the same. 


can be any natural supply from the product of the earth. 


Ín two districts alone of the union of Waterford, there are, early 
as it is in the year, three hundred persons whose amount of provision 
The rot among the potatoes 
continues without intermission eagerly to snatch from the people the 
small amount of food they do possess, and the distress experienced by 


in store is on the eve of exhaustion. 


the poorer classes is not only dreadful, but, if possible, increasing. 


In several hundred electoral districts seven tenths of the crop has 


RETURNING FROM MARKET — THE LAST LOAD OF POTATOES, — A 
SKETCH IN KERRY, 


been destroyed, and in six hundred of those districts more than 
half of the potatoes have completely gone, and in some, seven eighths 


of the produce has been destroyed. 


To the great and widely-extended evils which now prevail, the 
Government has been awake. It exercised a wise precaution in their 
anticipation, and they will doubtless profit in the arrangements they 


are making by recalling the past. In 1831 the Government de- 


cided on relieving the starving population of the west, and sent Sir 
John Hill, the superintendent of Deptford Victualling Yard, to 


Mayo and Galway. His business was to manage the funds, to pur- 
chase and distribute meat and potatoes among the starving inhabit- 
ants, at the very lowest prices at which they could be procured, and 
to deal out a large sum of money to such as were absolutely desti- 
tute. 

And what was the result? He found very little disease prevailing, 


There are 
literally no potatoes remaining in that part of the country." This, 
be it remembered, was in February, at least five months before there 
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as it was understood that Government had sent an agent with money 
to purchase provisions, they considered themselves relieved from any 
further thought about the poor; and the very persons who had been 
fed by the bounty of the public assembled in crowds, attacked the 
meal carts, and carried off the booty, so that no government supplies 
could be sent into the country without a guard; and even this was 
not enough. In vain did the troops, who were called in, endeavour 
to prevail on them to desist; the consequence was that two or three 
were killed and as many wounded. ‘The Catholic archbishop of 
Tuam (not the present Dr. M‘Hale, but Dr. Kelly, a very different 
character) made it known that one of the wounded aggressors, on his 
death-bed, declared that he was not in want, and lamented that he 
should have been engaged in so unwarrantable a proceeding. The 
peasantry seemed to think that there was no wrong whatever in 
attacking and plundering the public property; and the proof that 
they acted on this principle is, that in the midst of all these riotous 
proceedings, private property of every description, even provisions of 
various kinds, passed through the assembled multitude without the 
Spots molestation.” 

n the prospect of the present emergency, the lord-lieutenant of 
Waterford, Lord Stuart de Decies, proposed to Government that the 


** The best direction to be given to our people is, to tell them ^j 
cook the Indian meal as they have been from time immemor! 
accustomed to cook oaten meal,” f 

In the view then of threatened famine in Ireland, it is matter © 
consolation and thankfulness, that such a provision has been made, a 
it is marvellous with how small means a great calamity in that COE 
try may be met. It appears that in the famine of 1831, five eighths t 
the whole population of Mayo were in a state of destitution. d 
what was the aid that the poor received to purchase potatoes, Pije 
meal? The sum of sevenpence a week was allotted to each in 
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Section of an Ear of Maize Corn, with 5 and c, the flowers and seeds. 


prices should be kept down by the establishment of stores of corn to 
be sold at cost price in such places as Youghal, Dungannon, Water- 
ford, Carrick, Clonmel, and perhaps Lismore, in all of which there 
was an adequate military force for the protection of such granaries 
if established. No part of the country would then be beyond twelve 
or fourteen miles distance from a depót, whence food on moderate 
EE might be drawn to those localities which stood in need of a 
suppiy. 

It is worthy of remark that the provision resorted to by Govern- 
ment for the present crisis is the very substance that Sir John Hill 
was told ** would not be eaten by the peasantry, and was not adapted 
to their constitutions ;" and‘that, notwithstanding this, they have done 
so with the most commendable sagacity. 

Maize, or Indian corn, is the noblest of the cereal grasses, The 
Airerican presents the largest varieties. One is generally four or 
five feet high, but it sometimes acquires, in favourable situations, the 
height of seven or ten feet. Its spike or ear, called the cob, con- 
taining the seeds, is eight or ten inches in length, and five or six in 
circumference, A second and smaller variety is cultivated in Spain, 
Portugal, and Lombardy. A still smaller sort will ripen here in or- 
dinary seasons, and, it is supposed, might be cultivated, from its 
growing so rapidly as to escape the frosts of spring and autumn. 
Cobbett was enthusiastic in its praise, but he most probably exag- 
gerated the excellences of the plant, and its successful culture in 
this country may still be fairly questioned. 

The nutritive power of Indian corn is generally considered not 
great, from being said to contain very little gluten and sugar ready 


Ear of Maize Corn emerging from its sheath, and spreading its tassel of pistil 
to catch the pollen of the staminiferous flowers. 


vidual. One penny a day was thus, on that occasion, to each ind 
vidual of 225,680 persons, and these chiefly the inhabitants of May d 


a relief from famine! This isa fact that may well be ponder* f 
When a penny a day will save multitudes during the months 
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formed. An addition of wheat flour has been considered necessary 
to ferment it into good bread. But facts assign it a far higher place 
as an article of food than many imagine. It is generally cultivated 
in the southern and eastern parts of the continent of Europe as 
bread-corn: it has there acquired the name of blé de Turquie, or 
Turkey corn, from its being supposed to have been brought from the 
Levant by the Mahomedans. Its wholesomeness and nutritious 
power are demonstrated too by the athletic peasantry of the Tyrol; 
and the American and West Indian labourers think no bread so 
strengthening as that made of Indian corn. 

Facts of this kind, therefore, fully sustained the Government in 
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MAIZE PLANT. 


and no general scarcity of food ; but cargoes of oats were shipped off 
and provisions were locked up by way of raising the prices of articles QNS uc 
of the first necessity. Fabricated accounts of disease and death by WK a V A 
starvation were eagerly brought forward at the meetings called by 2 YN 

Sir John of the principal inhabitants and clergy of Mayo and Gal- 
way, and every artifice was employed, through some of the Irish 
uewspapers, to create an alarm of famine. 

Such was the state of things as described by Mr. Barrow. He also 
says, “ Attempts were made to get possession of the public money 
thus sent, and to purchase provisions at high prices, to which they 
had been fictitiously raised. But Sir John Hill was too well con- 
versant with matters of this kind to suffer himself to be duped. He 
had laid his plans in Liverpool and Dublin, to obtain meal and po- 
tatoes, and ship them off quietly to the western ports; and as these 
supplies dropped into Westport and Galway, the result of their im- 
portation was that the price of oatmeal was immediately brought 
down to from 18l. to 12/. a ton, and the hoarded meal was now 
brought to market. On one occasion, when, from the state of the 
weather, the provision ships could not enterthe bay, a cargo of Indian 
corn, or maize, was purchased, but Sir John Hill was told that the 
poor would not eat it, as it was not adapted to Irish constitutions. 

** The Irish are,” adds Mr, Barrow, “a singular people. As soon 
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the arrangements they have made, and there are others by which 
their sagacity is still further confirmed. Father Mathew states that 
he received some years ago a parcel of Indian meal, that he and his 
friends considered it a valuable gift, and that he is of opinion that 
the bread made wholly of the Indian flour js superior to that of which 
wheat flour or oatmeal forms a part. 

* I have also made,” he says, “what, in America, is called har- 
mony, of the whole grain shelled, and well boiled, and seasoned with 
salt and onions, and I consider this to be an excellent and simple 
mode of preparing this grain for human food. 


joiced in the potato rot as the precursors of great benefits to tha 


famine from death by starvation, what may not be effected by 
small amount of property judiciously, kindly, and constantly €? 
ployed ? 

Many years ago, Cobbett denounced the potato as one mean? g 
keeping the Irish peasantry in that degraded and wretched conditio? 
in which they are beheld. Had he been living he would have ae 

ts 
fering people. Itisa curious fact that with him Father Math? 
has a strong sympathy. In a recent letter, from which we d 
already quoted, he writes: —“ I hope for many ulterior advant25 
from what at present isa calamity; our people will be deterred ft? 
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A POTATO DINNER, CAHIRCIVEEN, 
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op 
depending solely on potatoes for food ; and I have been long of the 
nion, that if there was a value set upon the time consume thric® 
cultivation of potatoes, and on the saving of turf to boil ET agety? 
a day, and the employment of the entire family in this dr 
wheaten bread would be found a much cheaper food.” ^. jode 
p Heartily, most heartily do we unite in these hopes, and m f the 
sire that there may be speedily such a practical improvemen, in the 
opinion thus stated, an opinion so abundantly confirmed, red of 
possession of a better food, there may be a satisfactory indic 
the greatly improved condition of the whole people. 
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LIVING PICTURES. 


The 
Sent example cet by M. Keller seems about to be followed to the 
Vivam coming a national amusement. Already ** Tableaux 
are publicly exhibited in various parts of the metropolis; 
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KELLER’S GROUP — THE DEATH OF DIDO, 


jand in the provinces they are received with the greatest favour. We 
have done much to aid this movement; our cuts have served the 
cause more than a thousand advertisements; and we are glad to find 
that the exhibitions are likely to instruct as well as amuse the public. 
The last of M. Keller's groups represented the death of Dido. The 


| 


performers, in building up the “ tableaux," maintained their famou 
rigidity of muscle with their accustomed skill; and had the chiaro 
scuro of the scene been as perfect as the composition of the picture, 
it would have shared honour with Reynolds' gorgeous painting of 
the same subject 
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PALACE YARD.—THE RAILWAY COMMITTEE ROOMS IN FRONT OF WESTMINSTER HALL, 


PALACE YARD. 


T - 
he; he mania = RAILWAY SPECULATION S. 
eve” break th railways is not yet subdued, notwithstanding the 
he a Scher, At has been put on to impede the progress of the 


aj . eS. Had mer bli ^ 
n Object Of the s ere public comfort and convenience been 


hareholders, we might have been induced to 


extend commiseration towards the sufferers who, squeezing the glit- 
tering bubble with too great a pressure, have witnessed its bursting 
and evaporation into thin air. It is true that nearly all prospectuses 
commence with eulogies on the generosity of directors, who, solely 
in consideration of the advantages to be derived by a particular com- 
munity, lend the influence of their names (not a word about shares) 
to promote the benefit of their fellow-countrymen. Thus speculators 


are soon got into a line, money flies vigorously about, gentlemen 
learned in the law, and gentlemen equally keen out of the law, with 
a long train of needy, shark-nosed, hawk-eyed adventurers, watch 
the working of the telegraph till they become awake to eyery move, 
and obtain situations, with ample salaries, to forward the good work, 

There can be no doubt that many of the proposed railways will 
prove highly serviceable to the communities, and in the course of 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


** A Somersetshire Man ” must refer to our recent articles on the Condition of 
The following will serve him as an 
account of a cottage in Kerry: —“ Its walls are composed of mud, its roof of 
rushes and potato stalks. It has a door, which an ordinary sized man finds a 


the Peasantry on the O'Connell Estates. 


Jf 


Miller 


n this 


m 
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difficulty in squeezing through — window thereis none ; a hole in .the roof ad- 
mits the light and the rain ! and also serves for a chimney, that is, when the 
but it generally prefers an exit 
If the tenant is fortunate enough to be the possessor of a cow, 


smoke makes up its mind to go out that way; 
by the door. 
he kindly makes it one of thefamily, and gives it the 
best half of the cabin; the pig (“ jontleman that pays 
the rint”) occupies the snuggest part; but that’s not 
objected too, as he affords (when he's quiet) a com- 
fortable couch for the children. An old witch-like 
figure is in most cabins to be seen crouching over 
the smouldering turf, smoking the everlasting dhud- 
heen, with two or three lazy fellows lounging about 
having a bit of gossip, or doing a bit of blarney with 
theyoung woman of the house. These together, form 
a group which is to be met with in all parts of Ire- 
land, and they look anything but an unhappy one. 
It is questionable after all that has been sai upon 
this subject, whether the order and neatness of an 
English cottage would be so congenial to an Irish 
peasant. 

Gemini says, with great truth, that it is not the penny 
for which the loaf is sold that constitutes the dif- 
ficulty, but the means of obtaining the penny. There 
is the grasp of money power, from which the nation 
cannot escape, until our money laws are changed. 
We are anxious that public credit should be upheld, 
that the national faith should not be broken; but 
we unhesitatingly protest against a series of mea- 
sures, every one of which is calculated to render 
heavier and still heavier the burthen which the pro- 
ductive classes have to bear, and which will, in the 
long run, make more difficult ‘the sustaining of public 
credit and upholding of national faith. 

Glasgow.— Pressure of matters previously on hand, 
forces us to postpone Mr. Buchanan’s communica. 
tion this week. 

J. H., Hull, may adopt any cognomen he pleases, if the 
change be made without corrupt or illegal motive. 

W. Francis. — A reply by post. 

Received. — H. G., AC. I., S. P., Queen. 

W. K. Hooper, Bradford, should apply to the Ame- 
rican booksellers, Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, 
Waterloo Place, London. 

Q. E. D. — Lord Rosse’s telescope is in working con- 
dition. It isat present exclusively occupied in the 
examination of the nebula. The first results will be 
published in the ** Philosophical Transactions." 

Churchman. — The scholars are admitted into Christ's 
Hospital (familiarly known as “ The Blue Coat 
School,") jupon the recommendation of a governor 
of the charity. A list of the gentlemen enjoying the 
patronage may be purchased at the steward's office, 
Newgate Street, London. 

The Reverend Vincent Clemente, curate of Thatcham, 
corrects us in the assertion that the body of Clemente 
was buried at Vienna. The composer rests, it ap- 
pears, in Westminster Abbey. 

P. L. — The style of the Alhambra is ordinarily 
styled Saracenic or Moorish : but it ought more pro- 

erly to be called Arabian. It owed its birth to the 
Makomedan religion, and became the predominating 
form of building wherever the followers of its tenets 
have extended their power and arms. It is a fan- 
ciful and interesting style, comprising Egyptian, 
Grecian, and Roman details, with the light fantastic 
lattice work of the Persians, all, however, blended 
with taste as well as skill; and the borrowed forms 
so reduced and adapted, as perfectly to harmonise 
with those qualities of grace and elegance which pe- 
culiarly distinguish the style. The walls are usually 
covered with rich Mosaic work. The shafts of the 
pillars are slight and often in couples. The arches 
are the crescent, the round and the pointed. We 
think the style well adapted to summer residences 
and ** Maisons de Plaisance." 


posts, consisting, architecturally, of little more than four stone walls, forming 


what iš popularly known as a “tower” 


W.B. The old ** peel houses," or castles of North Britain, were small military | These 


or “castle,” 


built in a circular form, when they were considered to be impregnable. 


Craig 


Castle is an example of the former. In reference to Scripture history, 


they may be taken to illustrate the familiar Biblical expression so common in 
Holy Writ, of ** my rock,” ** my fortress," * my high tower," and the like. 
Sai rece Pd Wife.— Madden's [Knife [Cleaner would save her the “trouble.” 


machine, from the bar, which forms the top,and v is held by 
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INTERIOR OF A KERRY COTTAGE, 


the left 
| inches 1 


hand to steady the implement, descend two strong bent {steel springs 


the ends of which are screwed into two curved plates of iron,'about fifteen 


ong and two inches wide, [which are thus kept in a horizontal posi- 


tion on their edges, and are pressed close together by the action of the springs. 
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ing a groove, in which is 
its way into the leathers. 


L. L.—Yes. 


5 been patented by 


A SCENE OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


plates are lined with leather, and are bevelled off at the tops, form- 
placed a polishing powder which gradually works 
On inserting a knife between them, and moving 


CRAIG MILLER CASTLE, 


bly 
it backward and forward 'three ‘or four jtimes, it [comes out thorous P 
cleaned, both sides and back at once. As ur nes Wal 
The increase of temperature observed in descending mt nty-0ne 
rants the calculation that gold would melt at the „depth of ,twe 
miles. ell pro- 


A Constant Reader suggests that our sketches of the poor on the O'Conne pden 


~ perties, should be followed by sketches of the poor employed by Mr ‘England 
and other large ape i The mineäyand the workshops ,o Wi 
would supply some very startling pictures of human misery. Thi 
Williamson is anticipated by the new Steam Propeller for Vessels. “cust 


invention for propelling vessels upon an entirely new rinciple, onst 
Ir. Swonnell of Pulham; and for simplicity of Sropeller 

tion, and its direct and powerful action upon the water, from the P 

being constantly immersed, bids fair to ensure its universal adoption.) 
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STERN OF A VESSEL FITTED WITH THE NEW STEAM PROPELLER, 


" ert 
By the engravings annexed, it will be seen that two cylinders are ips rest 
in the bottom of the vessel under the counter one on either side Lee x 
post. In each cylinder is a partition dividing it equally about at e ene 
the length of the cylinder, leaving a passage for the water roun if oft 
of it, from one half to the other. A strong piston works in one hag of tif, 
cylinder, by a rod passing through an air-tight gland, to the uen itse 
vessel, which piston rod is worked by a direct stroke from the engi i 
thereby losing no power and creating scarcely any friction. The 


being always considerably below the surface of the water, the gre? 
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WORKS OF THE STEAM PROPELLER, 
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sure of the main body keeps them continually full. The pistos a po par 
ing in one half, in its outward stroke, forces the water ne Y cap ke 5 
stream from that half in which it works, the water from t verse stro qd 
following it up round the end of the partition. In its Tei f Wwe of 
forces the water with equal velocity round the return, and ling po Qa 
cant half of the cylinder; thus keeping up a continual prd pack i 
four streams of water from both cylinders, without the sligh 5 


or counteraction. Sa yt 
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